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Revolutionary in design .. . 

simple in construction .. . ef- 

ficient in operation . . . the 

new Cenco Supervac Oil Dif- 

fusion Pump offers important 
advantages. It consists of onl 

three parts .. . jet manifold, 

jacket, and boiler with de- 

tachable heater. By simply 

loosening six cap screws, these 

three units come apart for in- 

spection, draining, cleaning 

and filling. Cleaning of jets 

and internal surfaces is easily done with- 
out disturbing connections to the 
vacuum or cooling systems. The pump 
is attached to the vacuum system by 
means of the new Cenco “‘O”’ ring con- 
nectors and may be disconnected or re- 
connected in a few moments, always 
with the certainty of a vacuum-tight 
seal. No other oil diffusion pump offers 
Neo. 93330 No. 1 Cenco Supervac OD-25 


Diffusion Pump with 175 watt heater 
for 115V, AC/DC, each 


to disconnect 
from vacuum system 


to reconnect with 
simple vacuum-tight 
couplings 
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this time-saving convenience. 

Used with a Cenco No. 92045 Hyper- 
vac-4 or No. 90550 Pressovac as the 
forepump, the unit obtains extremely 
high speed evacuation at low pressures. 
All parts are made of cold rolled steel 
except brass couplings and copper cool- 
ing coil. ap — inside . . . copper 
and nickel plated outside. 
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...in A. H. T. Co. Warehouse 
for immediate shipment 


Arthur H. Thomas Company was the first to introduce 
“Pyrex” brand Laboratory Glassware. This was in 
October, 1915, and since that date we have 
continued as the leading distributor of this ware. 


Practically all of the more than 2,000 sizes and shapes listed in the current 190-pp 
catalogue of the Corning Glass Works, and supplements thereto, under the brands, 
“Pyrex”, “Vycor” and “Corning” have been established by us as regular catalogue 
and stock items. This constitutes the widest assortment of this ware available from 
any distributor. 


We are, therefore, prepared to make immediate shipment of orders 
specifying large quantities of a wide variety of sizes and shapes. 


ARTHUR H. THOMAS COMPANY 


WEST WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Teletype Services: Western Union WUX & Bell System PH-72 
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Report on Pension Plan for 
Self-Employed Chemists 


(Continued ) 


will probably be 
held in October on the Jen- 
ings-Keogh Bills, HR 10-11, “a bill 
to encourage the establishment of 
voluntary pension plans by individ- 
uals.” 
President Work will submit a writ- 
ten memorandum along the following 
lines in support of the bill: 


“The American Institute of Chem- 
has about 2600 members dis- 
tributed throughout the United 
States. It is now constituted of the 
following Chapters, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Baltimore, 
Washington, New England, 
Alabama, Chicago, Ohio, Niagara, 
Louisiana, and Los Angeles. It is the 
professional organization serving the 
chemists and chemical engineers in 
industry and in the universities of 
this country. Its members are em- 
ploved by every important chemical 
company in the United States. Many 
of its members are in the profession 
of teaching chemistry and chemical 
engineering in the colleges and uni- 


ists 


vide such retirement income is tax 
exempt. The minority, however, do 
not get the same tax benefits. 


“As a practical matter it is today 
exceedingly difhcult, if not impossible, 
for chemists and chemical engineers 
to save enough to provide adequate 
retirement benefits. This tends to re- 
duce the ethciency of those not hav- 
ing retirement benefits because of 
worry over problems of old age and 
infirmity. The Institute believes the 
establishment of a retirement plan as 
provided for in the Jenkins-Keogh 
Bills would eliminate such worry 
and hence would be a_ tremendous 
lift from the standpoint of the peace 
of mind with consequent improved 
productivity of the members who 
avail themselves of these retirement 
benefits. 


“The Institute approves in 
stance the Jenkins and Keogh 
H.R. 10 and H.R. 11 for the 


reasons.” 


sub- 
Bills 


above 


In addition, a personal letter will 
be written to members of the Ways 
Means 


lines of the memorandum. 


and Committee along 


the 


versities and many are self-employed 
chiefly as chemical consultants, chem- 
ists and chemical engineers. 

“The majority of the members are 
emploved by corporations who have 
retirement plans. The membership, 
however, also includes several hun- 
dred who are self-emploved or work 
for concerns that do not have retire- 
ment plans. These members are at a 
distinct disadvantage. The members 
emploved by concerns having retire- 
ment plans in effect receive partial 
compensation for their services in the 
form of retirement income. Contribu- 
tions made by their emplovers to pro- 


Benjamin Sweedler,  F.A.LC., 
chairman of the AIC Committee on 
this that those 
members of the INstirute who have 
personal contacts with the members 
of the Ways and Means Committee 
advise them of our support of the 


subject, suggests 


principles of these bills. 


(Note: A more detailed report on the 
content of these bills appears in the July, 
1953, issue of The CHemist.) 
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High altitude 
Simulating equipment 
at Stratos Division 
of Fairchild Engine 
& Airplane Corp. 


Evactors duplicate high altitude 


in jet plane accessories tests 


At Stratos Division of Fairchild Engine 
& Airplane Corp., Croll-Reynolds Evactors 
and barometric condensers are used to 
simulate high altitude conditions in the 
testing of jet-plane engines and acces- 
sories. The exceptional performance de- 
manded of the complex jet-plane and its 
accessory equipment, necessitates accu- 
rate and exhaustive tests. These Evactor 
systems create vacuums as high as 1 inch 
Hg absolute, duplicating pressures at 
75,000 feet altitude. 


The same careful work and precision 
which produced these units for Stratos 
goes into every Croll-Reynolds Evactor 


from the 1-stager yielding a pressure of 
4 or 5 inches of mercury absolute, to the 
5-stage unit designed for work in the 
range of a few microns. 


Many thousands of Croll-Reynolds 
Evactors are in operation, some of them 
for over 30 years. They are in the great 
majority of the large chemical plants, 
petroleum § refineries, food processing 
plants, etc. They are installed in every 
state of the United States and in many 
foreign countries. Let our technical staff 
help you with your vacuum problems, 
including vacuum cooling. 


CROLL-REYNOLDS CO., INC. 


Main Office: 751 Central Avenue, Westfield, New Jersey 


17 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


CHILL-VACTORS 


STEAM JET EVACTORS 


CONDENSING EQUIPMENT 


Trends in European Research 
Dr. Herman F. Mark, F.A.LC. 


Director, Polymer Research Institute, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
99 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(An abstract of the remarks of the author when he was awarded the Honor 
Scroll of the New York AIC Chapter, May 21st, in New York, N. Y.) 


MMEDIATELY after the war, 
fundamental research in Western 
Europe was at a low level; it has as- 
tonishingly recovered during the past 
few years and is now at many places 
stronger than it ever was before. 
Government institutions, univer- 
sities, and industrial research organi- 
zations share in the building and 
maintenance of laboratories and _ li- 
braries, in the issuing of publications 
and in the arranging of scientific and 
technical conferences. The number of 
scientific books, review articles and 
original contributions published in 
1952 considerably exceeds that of 
1938 and 1939. 


Most laboratories are well-equip- 
ped for the work they are doing; 
many modern American instruments 
and test machines having been pro- 
cured with the aid of the Marshall 
Plan. Only at the level of very ex- 
pensive and complicated equipment 


such as cyclotrons, synchrotons, high 


speed computors, precision mass spec- 
tographs, equilibrium ultracentrifuges 
and high 
scopes is there any noticeable in- 


resolving electron micro- 


feriority of the leading European lab- 


oratories as compared with their 


American counterparts. 


Most laboratories are well staffed ; 
the leading men usually being sci- 
entists and technologists of world- 
wide reputation, who concentrate on 
the direction and supervision of the 
work itself and they are but little dis- 
tracted by problems of essentially 
managerial and administrative na- 
ture. In this respect they are better 
off than many laboratory directors in 
this country. There seems to be a 
large supply of intelligent, depend- 
able and hard working young scien- 
tists in the age range between twenty 
and thirty. They do not get married as 
soon as their colleagues in this coun- 
try and are, therefore, not quite as 
much charged with financial respon- 
sibilities. As a consequence, they are 
ready, and indeed many of them pre- 
fer, to be faced with comparatively 
fundamental problems, which require 
considerable concentration and do not 
hold out the probability of a rapid 
solution. Patience, imagination and 
sober self-criticism is often found in 
young scientists to an unusual and 
gratifying degree. 
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Karl MM. Herstein, Chairman, New York AIC Chapter, Dr. Mark, 
Dr. R. E. Kirk, and Dr. Emil Ott. 


The areas of particularly intensive 
activity are: Research in the domain 
of biocatalysts (enzymes, sterones) 
and antibiotics with emphasis on the 
mechanism of their action. New types 
of syntheses in organic chemistry, in- 
cluding the use of high pressures and 
high temperatures and the application 
of new types of catalysts. It seems 
that various kinds of complex cy- 
anamides and hydrides are capable of 
accelerating many important organic 
reactions. Research on the solid state 


(crystalline and amorphous), with 


special emphasis on systems contain- 
ing unstable or metastable configura- 
tions leading the phenomena of hete- 
regencous catalysts, intrared fluore- 
scence, and resin conductivity. Re- 
search on new types of macromole- 
cules with emphasis on water soluble 
and surface active polyelectrolytes in- 
cluding block and graft copolymers. 


Elected: Vice president and tech- 
nical director of the Sprague Electr c 
Co., North Adams, Mass., Dr. Wil- 
bur A. Lazier, F.A.1.C. He was for- 
merly at Du Pont Experimental Sta- 
tion; was the first director of the 
Southern Research Institute of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama; and from 1948 
to 1953 was director of chemical re- 
search and development of Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
published 
papers and has been awarded over 
one-hundred U. patents. He re- 
ceived a Modern Pioneer Award in 
1940 and the Herty Medal in 1946. 


has numerous _ scientific 


Annual Meeting: To be held b: 
the Chemical Specialties Manutfac- 
turers Association, 110 East 42nd S$t.. 
New York 17, N. Y., at the Ma - 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C.. 
Dec. 6-8, 1953. 
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Herman Mark—What Are His Marks? 
Dr. Emil Ott, F.A.LC. 


Director of Research, Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware 


(Presented when the Honor Scroll of the New York AIC Chapter was 
awarded to Dr. Mark, May 21, 1953, in New York, N. Y.) 


CHOOL grades? Skin blemishes? 
money? None of 
include a warm 


German 
these! His 
smile, a bow tie, his athletic prowess, 
family and home, intellectual powers 
and world-wide-recognized scientific 


marks 


achievements, travel activities, lavish 
generosity of self and knowledge, 


and many honors. 


Trade Marks 

If we selected as identifiying marks 
just the warm smile and the bow tie, 
Herman Mark might appear to be a 
nice old fuddy-duddy. Nothing could 
be more misleading; parts of his life- 
history read like a swash-buckling 
story of some carefree, gay adven- 
turer! 

Birthplace Mark 

His birthplace mark is suffused 
with more than ordinary romance. 
Some of his contemporaries (he was 
born in 1895) have had to overcome 
the handicap of first seeing life some- 
where hidden from the main roads 
of cultural flow. He, however, 
born in Vienna, Austria, in an era 
of great culture and among a people 
who cherished that culture. The son 
of a_ successful physician, Herman 
had a happy, normal boyhood. 


was 


Athletic Marks 

On your mark! Get set! Go! To 
this the young Herman would have 
been up and away because his blood 
tingled to the challenge of competi- 
sports. Proficiency in soccer 
gained him a place in the Austrian 
National Soccer League at seven- 
teen. Skiing is a sport he has never 
abandoned — and never a Sitzmark! 
Mountain climbing has been a con- 
tinuous activity. His tennis skill, ex- 
hibited annually at the Gordon Re- 
search Conferences, and his swim- 
ming ability are notable athletic 
marks. Keeping on the mark physic- 
ally was a decided asset in a minor 
train The jolt which 
knocked several out of their seats 
and felled others left Mark, who was 
coming down the aisle, quite undis- 
turbed. He simply did a handspring 
and landed on his feet again. 


Military Marks 
Ski trails, one in Europe and one 
in this Continent, led to two marks 
achieved in military activity. In 1914, 
at the start of World War I, Her- 


man was drawn into an Austro-Hun- 


tive 


ce l ision. 


garian mountain regiment. Studying 
the movements of troops and supplies 
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over snowy terrains was substituted 
for the chemistry books and labora- 
tory experiments left behind at the 
University of Vienna. He went into 
uniform a private and emerged a 
captain, after service on the Russian 
and Italian fronts and a year in an 
Italian prison camp. During his con- 
finement he studied French, English, 
and Italian. When the Armistice was 
near, he chanced to procure a Brit- 
ish officer's uniform. With this he 
escaped, boarded a train going north 
and closed himself 
ment. After two days of travel with- 
out food (Mark has a splendid ap- 
petite!) he ventured to the dining 
car in midmorning and found it 
empty. But midway in his meal a 
British officer entered the car and 
immediately joined him. Seeing no 
confidence 


in a compart- 


alternative, and without 
in his recently acquired English, 
Mark offered himself up. The Brit- 
ish officer said without hesitation, 
“Don't be silly, old chap. | would 
have done the same had I been in 
. Sit back down and we'll 


your boots 
have another bottle of wine 


Herman’s combined love of skiing 
and knowledge of science made him 
a marked asset to World War II. 
He actually was tapped for this mili- 
tary assignment to aid in the de- 
of U.S. 


or snowmobile 


Army's 
tank, be- 


“ae 
cause he was considered an “expert 


velopment the 


weasel 


on ice.” It took only one article by 
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him to establish this reputation! In 
an obscure journal, a conscientious 
British librarian came across his ac- 
count of an excursion with Eucken 
to the Alps and the Caucasus Moun- 
tains to study the heavy water con- 
tent of glaciers. Only an authority 
could have been the author. London 
tipped off America. Mark, who at 
that time (1942) was in Brooklyn, 
classed as an enemy alien (in 1944 
he became an American citizen), im- 
mediately made the U.S. “weasel” 
team. Fortunately, he turned out to 
be truly an “expert on snow.” His 
military experience was no liability 
nor was his ability to apply labora- 
measuring the 
shearing strength, density, and com- 


tory techniques to 
pressibility of snow under every cli- 


matic condition, 

This began 
when Churchill removed his cigar 
long enough to say that Americans 


weasel story really 


can do anything, and would they 
build in 180-days a secret weapon for 
a projected invasion of Norway. It 
was so important that it got top 
priority, had engineers and scientists 
working around the clock, and al- 
most fractured British-American re- 
lations. Herman unwittingly caused 
some of the sleeplessness of American 
military men. They had to devote 
hours to persuading immigration au- 
thorities at the Canadian border to 
let their enemy-alien snowman pass 


at each crossing — Herman was the 


| 


HERMAN MARK ... 


team’s indispensable textbook for 
their secret project. 

Ever an enthusiastic opportunist, 
he with Turner Alfrey took advan- 
tage of unavoidable delays on test 
expeditions to ski and mountain 
climb, especially in the Canadian 
Rockies. On one such holiday they 
took two cans of dehydrated food 
trom the commissary. Later, around a 
cozy fire, the first taste of their heated 
tomato soup was startlingly strong. 
Several volumes of snow were add- 
times; more heating; 
tasting. The last 
still seemed fairly strong. As scien- 
tists, they then investigated. They 
should have used shovelfuls of snow 
as the diluent — the label read, “This 
can contains the concentrate of three 


bushels of ripe tomatoes!” 


Family and Home Marks 

“The woman is the show window 
of a combine” is a saving of ancient 
origin. Its truth 
exemplified than by Herman’s wife, 
Mimi (born Mary Schramek) who 
became Mrs. Mark in 1922. She is 
a charming, typical Viennese, a su- 


ed several 


more mouthfuls 


was never better 


perb cook who specializes in some of 
her native dishes, an understanding 
wife and mother, a delightful and 
vivacious hostess. Her gaiety and joy 
in living are contagious. Naturally, 
she is a singing Viennese. She satis- 
fies another part of her artistic urge 
bv portrait painting photo- 
graphs. 

The Mark boys, 


born in 


Hans 


1929 and Peter born in 1931, have 
strayed from their father’s field of 
chemistry but not from science. They 
are physicists. Peter, with an under- 


graduate degree from Harvard will 


pursue graduate study at Yale. Hans 
took his undergraduate degree at the 
University of California in Berke- 
ley, and now is teaching, doing 
nuclear research, and working for 
the Ph.D. at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. He has also 


recently acquired wife Marion. 


Every household should have a 
pet. The Marks do — Pussy, the 
tabby cat. Home to Mimi and Her- 
man is one continuous international 
adventure. To their guests, the warm 
welcome and genuine hospitality are 
never - to - be - forgotten experiences. 
The Mark’s doors to their apart- 
ment in Brooklyn and to their house 
at Lake Peekskill, N-Y.. 
wide open. A second house is now 
a-building in Peekskill to accomo- 
date the “Geheimrat’, his family, 
and many friends concurrently. Here 
a completely informal, non-Geheim- 
rat, atmosphere prevails. The host's 
attire even in the coldest spring is 
pajamas. All 


are always 


always short beach 
sports-minded guests are soon drawn 
into competitive swimming or tennis 
feats. There is a 
around the lake, with Mark making 


matched by the visi- 


frequent sprint 
marks seldom 
tors. Scientific and personal problems 
are resolved; needed cncouragement 
and stimulation to attain satisfying 
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goals are freely given; much pure 
relaxation jis enjoyed amid so con- 


ducive and gracious an atmosphere. 


Professional Mark 

There comes a time in the life of 
outstanding scientists when, quite 
suddenly, they are well-known. In 
the case of Herman Mark, this time 
occurred about a quarter of a century 
ago. By 1928 Mark was a recognized 
authority on x-ray analysis. In addi- 
tion to his book, “X-rays in Chem- 
istry and Technology,” he had pub- 
lished many papers. Note the names 
of some of his collaborators: Polanyi, 
Weissenberg, Szilard. More signifi- 
cant were the authorities in other 


fields, Katz, and 


Herzog, who were able to enlist the 


such as Hauser, 
aid of Mark. Anyone with a prob- 
lem in structure determination went 


to Mark. 


Particularly the problems in the 
high-polymer field impressed him. 
After taking the Ph.D. summa cum 
laude in 1921 (his 
pentaphenylethyl, a free radical of the 
Gomberg type), he followed Schlenk 
to Berlin. As assistant to his former 


thesis was on 


professor, Mark first came into con- 
tact with the polymeric substances 
which were to occupy the greatest 
portion of his career.. After a year 
with Schlenk, he joined Herzog at 
the Kaiser Wilhelm Institut 
Faserstoff-Chemie, and became fa- 
miliar with cellulose problems. 
During 1922-26. his main interests 


titers, 


fuer 


were natural elucidation of 


CHEMIST 


crystal structure by x-ray investiga- 
tion, and high-tenacity rayon. He 
was attracted in 1927 to the LG. 
Laboratories at Ludwigshafen, where 
polymer problems were beginning to 
receive consideration. 


By then the chemist, so 
much in evidence at scientific meet- 
ings in those wonderful European 


young 


vears after inflation and before de- 
pression, was no longer almost an 
organic chemist working on stable 
free radicals, or an x-ray expert, or 
a cellulose chemist. He was an expert 
in all fields. At the I.G. Laborato- 
ries, where he became a group leader 
in 1928 and assistant research direc- 
tor in 1930, there was much polymer 
work. Stvrene was prepared by the 
dehydrogenation of ethylbenzene and 
polymerized in a continuous unit. 
Fikentscher was already working on 


but. still 


studying the viscosity of nitrocellu- 


emulsion polymerization, 


lose in a classic piece of work. The 
acetylation of cellulose was investi- 
gated. X-ray studies were continued. 
Pioneer work was done with electron 
diffraction. A new departure was the 
outstanding work on catalysis. The 
dehydrogenation of ethylbenzene and 
the desulfurization of benzene and 
with 
were developed. Methane was oxid- 
ized to formaldehvde. Micthanol was 
reacted with carhon dioxide to give 


oils sulfur-resisting catalysts 


acetic acid. These many lines of en- 
deavor were coupled with funda- 


mental work of the highest quality. 
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The active spots on catalysts were 
followed by adsorption of gases. The 
nature of rubber-like elasticity was 
studied by x-ray methods and by 
thermodynamics. 


What were the qualities of the 
man which enabled this variety of 
work to be pursued so successfully ? 
Mark was fortunate in that K. H. 
Mever was the director of the lab- 
oratory; in fact, in the polymer field, 
Meyer and Mark were for a while 
considered as a single entity. Mark 
was outstanding in the rapidity of 
his perception of a new point; in his 
ability to 
from other fields and to organize a 


marshall pertinent facts 
complete picture, and finally to pre- 
sent this picture to directors of the 
L.G.. from other 
plants, or a scientific meeting, so that 
the new theory could be grasped im- 
mediately. Something else was also 
involved. Mark, with his warmth of 
personality, his approachability, and 


fellow-workers 


his readiness to do a favor, was a 
great change from the “Hochwuer- 
digkeit” and “Stolz” of many of the 
great scientists of the old school. 


With all Mark’s inventiveness and 
fertility of ideas, he could not escape 
missing the mark occasionally. There 
was the case of the nature of polymer 


Mark had established the 


solutions. 


presence of organized structures in 
cellulose fibers. 
think that these structures or micelles 
maintained their identity in solution. 


This 


He was inclined to 


viewpoint was attacked ener- 
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getically and rightly by Staudinger. 
The resulting polemics are an inter- 
esting chapter in the story of poly- 
mer chemistry. Mark soon modified 
his views to bring them into agree- 
ment with the whole body of evi- 
He has 
generous credit for his contributions. 

This first great period of Mark’s 
professional life was brought to a 
close by the shadow of oncoming 
political events. Mark left Ludwig- 
shafen in 1932 with a great reputa- 
tion and entered the second phase of 
his career as professor and director 
of the First Chemical Institute at the 
University of Vienna. Here he made 
a decision. Out of all his 
he selected polymer chemistry as the 
most fruitful for fundamental inves- 
tigations. He assembled an excellent 


dence. given Staudinger 


interests 


group. Work on x-rays continued, 
but more significant was the work 
initiated in the newly developed field 
of free-radical polymerization. Ther- 
modynamic kinetic 
was applied to the previously em- 
pirical field. Significant contributions 


and reasoning 


were made to the theory of rubber- 
like elasticity. 


Mark’s mode of thinking was be- 
coming more alien to the trend of 
European thought but more similar 
to that of the American school of 
high-polymer research. The invading 
Nazis in 1938 caused Mark's dis- 
missal from his University post and 
also from the Vienna Board of Fdu- 
These events led Mark to this 


cation. 
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Continent and a position revolving 
around his old love, cellulose. From 
1938 to 1940 he was research man- 
ager of the Canadian International 
Paper Company, Hawkesbury, On- 
tario, Canada, a post formerly held 


by Dr. Emil Heuser. 


An inherent urge to teach and his 
interest in all high polymers com- 
bined to initiate the next great pe- 
riod. An opportunity materialized in 
1940, in an adjunct professorship in 
organic chemistry at the Polytechnic 
of Brooklyn. This phase 
room, to 


Institute 

started in a_ closet-sized 
which Mark’s reaction was: “T’ll do 
first the things I can do with little 
And in such rooms he and 
his earlier co-workers, Goldfinger, 
Fankuchen, Stern, Hohenstein, Al- 
frey, Doty, and Zimm, studied the 
structure of macromolecules and their 
behavior in solutions. This small be- 
ginning initiated a reaction 
which, with Mark as catalvst. led to 
the establishment in 1946 of the Po- 
Iymer Research Institute. As head 
of that Institute, Mark now catalyzes 
the scientific pursuits of a large num- 
ber of graduate students and research 
the world. 
laboratories are 


rooms.” 


chain 


workers, from all over 


The 


spread over three floors of a separate 


many small 
building. The properties of polymers 
in solution are still being studied. 
Other major fields are polymeriza- 
tion kinetics, copolymers, catalysts, 
molecular weight and shape, autox- 


idation, reaction mechanism. 
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The work of this Institute has a 


profound influence on research and 


applications of high polymeric mole- 


cules. 


How has Mark been able to at- 
tract the brilliant collaborators who 
have come to his Institute. The ans- 
wer: This is the same man who made 
his mark earlier at Ludwigshafen. 
His immediate grasp of a new de- 
velopment, his rapidity of assimila- 
tion to old knowledge, and his ability 
to expound the resulting picture to 
varied types of audience are still a 
worthy measure of his intellectual 
powers. But without his warm per- 
sonality, his strong interest in the 
personal as well as in the technical 
problems of students and colleagues. 
and his extreme generosity with his 
talents and time, he could not have 
succeeded as he has. He is in truth 
brilliant. This was demonstrated at 
Liege, in 1930, when he gave an 
outstanding review paper in his na- 
tive German, repeated jt in English, 
gave a summary in French. and then 
answered questions in Italian. Tt was 
to avoid boredom in prison, you ma 
remember, that he learned languages! 

Now, he prefers to give his ideas 
to others so that they may develon 
their own more fully; to give of him- 
self by carrying a great load of com- 
mittee and educations! work, and to 
see that others get full credit. At 
the start of his career, he wrote the 
books from which we learned polv- 
mer chemistry. In recent years, au- 
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thors and editors, to our advantage, 
have successfully persuaded him to 
contribute chapters to the books of 
others. Somehow he has contributed 
nearly five-hundred original and re- 
view articles to American, Austrian, 
Belgian, British, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and Swiss journals. 
He sees that the publications of 
high-polymer receive 
expert attention and adequate out- 
lets. For example, the valuable 
“High Polymer Series” of Intersci- 
ence Publishers initiated by 
Mark while he was in Canada, and 
he with Paul M. Doty, R. M. Fuoss, 
and W. T. Astbury make up the 
current editorial board of the Jour- 
nal of Polymer Science. He also de- 
votes an enormous of his 
energy and talents to organizing poly- 
mer conferences for the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, the American 
Chemical Society, and the Gordon 
Research Conferences. A pre-eminent 
mark of Herman Mark is the fact 
that he is the great unifying force 
in the polymer field. 


Honor Marks 
In Herman Mark’s case, 
marks reveal the versatility of the 


investigators 


was 


amount 


honor 


man. He is honorary Doctor of En- 
gineering at the University of Liege, 
Belgium, and most recently received 


an Honorary Doctorate from the 


University of Uppsala, Sweden. He 


is an honorary member of the Indian 
Academy of Sciences, New Delhi; of 
the Chemisch-Physikalische Gesell- 


schaft, Vienna; of the Society tor 
Wood Chemistry, of the Austrian 
Institute of Chemists; member of the 
Academies of Science in New York, 
Amsterdam, Vienna, and Madrid; 
and a member of the Royal Institu- 
tion, London. He is a foreign mem- 
ber of the Max Planck Society in 
Goettingen; honorary president of 
the American Society of European 
Chemists; chairman of the Wood 
Chemistry Committee of the Food 
and Agricultural Organization in the 
United Nations (his interest devel- 
oped during the thirties when he was 
president of the Committee on Wood 
Utilization in the Austrian Depart- 
ment of Commerce); chairman of 
the Commission on Macromolecules 
in the U.S. National Research Coun- 
cil and in the Union Internationale 
de Chimie; ex-chairman of the Man- 
agement Committee of the Gordon 
Research Conferences; member of 
the American Chemical Society (he 
served on many committees and as 
an official in several Divisions and 
Sections); fellow of THe Amerti- 
cAN Institute oF CHeEmists; fel- 
low of the American Physical So- 
ciety; member of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science, and of the American Society 
for X-ray and Electron Diffraction; 
fellow of the Textile Institute, Great 
Britain, and of the Faraday Society. 


In 1928 he received the Heinrich 
Hertz Medal of the Gesellschaft 
Deutscher Naturforscher; in 1934 
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the Wilhelm Exner Medal of the 
Industrial Association of Vienna; in 
1948 the Francqui Medal of the Uni- 
versity in Liege, and he has just been 
made Chevalier of the French Legion 
of Honor. 

During World War II he was 
technical consultant of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, 
working on the “Weasel” (snow) 
and “Ducq”’ (amphibious tank) 
projects. In April 1949, he was ap- 
pointed as U.S. Representative on the 
Council of the International Union 
of Pure and Applied Chemistry in 
Amsterdam, and is an alternate rep- 
resentative for the 1953 Stockholm 
meeting. Since 1950 he has been 
technical consultant of the U.S. 
Navy, the Quartermaster Corps, and 
the National Science Foundation. 


Land and Water Marks 


Over land and water, by public or 


private transportation, our honor 
man marks up 60,000 to 70,000 miles 
a year. This “Roving Professor” 


spends many nights in trains; is able 
to take off at a moment's notice to 
India or Sweden. He travels light, 
usually accompanied by one Dacron 
shirt and a small bag that contains 
as one of the esseentials a lady's fold- 
ing umbrella — he does not own a 
raincoat! On the train, in a plane, 
or station waiting room, he is able 
to work and write under any condi- 
tions. Mark, who chooses a seat in 
the rear of a car, does his share of 
talking with fellow travelers while 
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busily writing out in longhand some 
correspondence, a talk, an article for 
one of the journals. This material 
he feeds back continually to his two 
secretaries for transcription. Only his 
unique ability to work as he rides ex- 
plains his terrific output and extra- 
ordinary mileage. 

While traveling, Mark has oppor- 
tunities to keep up with his lan- 
guages. Once in Europe after the 
war, he chose French to converse 
with a fellow in the same compart- 
ment. Shortly the man said, “I see 
your native tongue is not French. 
Shall we talk in Italian?” So they 
did. After a while the man said, 
“Ah! I see your mother tongue is not 
Italian either. Let’s speak in Ger- 
man!” And they did. Finally, the fel- 
low’s puzzlement could be no longer 
unsatisfied. “I give up,” he said, “a 
fellow would speak European lan- 
guages like you do only if he lives in 
Brooklyn like I do. Where do you 
come from?” It is amazing how ra- 
pidly Brooklyn made its mark on 
Mark. 


Humane Mark 

“The ‘Geheimrat’ cares and will 
help.” This statement, paraphrasing 
the sentiment of many a student and 
colleague of Herman Mark's, has di- 
rected an endless stream of strug- 
gling and discouraged men of science 
newly out of postwar Europe through 
the Geheimrat’s door to an under- 
standing friend. Mark’s extreme 
generosity with time and money to 
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these persons has instilled courage, 
has given opportunity, and has 
brought happiness. Many have con- 
tributed or show promise of contri- 
buting to our scientific progress. 
Mark’s encouragement and over- 
generous assistance have also extend- 
ed to many men of science who re- 
mained in postwar Europe. At the 
International ACS meeting in New 
York in 1951, a few of these grate- 
ful men had the pleasure of being 
welcomed by that one-man hospital- 
ity committee, their true friend and 
benefactor. A new place for scientists 
work his 
serious concern. He has been chair- 


to abroad has also been 
man of the Planning Committee of 
the Weizmann Institute of Science, 
dedicated in 1947 at Rehovoth, 
rael, and has put much effort into 
organizing it and to giving it his 


Is- 


continuous attention. 
Are His Marks Valid? 
To be worthy of measurement for 
marks in the eyes of our fellowmen, 


one must have given more than one 
has gained. By this yardstick, our 
honor man amply measures up to the 
mark. Herman Mark is, indeed, a 


re-/4RK-able man! 


Source Material 

F. Mark”, Chem. Eng. News, 

(Nov. 1, 1948). 

“Herman Francis Mark", by G. Oster, J. 
Chem, Education, 29, 544 (Nov. 1952). 

“Project Weasel”, by Silverman, 
Saturday Ewening Post, 218, pp. 12,13, 
46-48,50 (Feb. 9, 1946). 

“Brooklyn Poly Marks Century with Big- 
gest Engineer Total”, Newsweek, 64- 
66 (Mar. 16, 1953). 


“tlerman 
26, 3263 


Mimeographed biographical material and 
list of publications from Dr. Mark’s 
secretary. 

Dr. E. S. Proskauer, Dr. Paul M. Doty, 
Dr. H. M. Spurlin, and others. 


Pictures from Mrs. Mark and Dr. Pros- 
kauer. 


Webster's dictionary for definitions of 


the word “mark”. 
from Karl M. 


from “Chem- 
and “American Men 


Text of citation Herstein. 


Conventional information 
ical Who's Who" 


of Science.” 


Presentation 


HE 1953 Honor Scroll of the 
New York Chapter of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 
was presented to Dr. Herman Mark. 
F.A.L.C., head of the ot 
Polymer Chemistry, Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
at a dinner meeting held at the Com- 
modore Hotel, New York, N. Y., on 
May 2Ist. Karl M. Herstein, chair- 


Division 
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man of the Chapter, and president 
of 
About two-hundred persons attended 


Herstein Laboratories, presided. 
the dinner and the preceding recep- 
tion that was given for Dr. Mark by 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Com- 
pany. 

Dr. Emil Ort, F.A.L.C., spoke on 
“Herman Mark What Are His 


Marks,” illustrating his talk with 


| 
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slides made from pictures in Dr. 
Mark’s family album. Dr. Raymond 
FE. Kirk, F.A.LC., presented the 
Honor Scroll. Dr. Mark responded 
with a summary of the current trends 
in European research. 


The citation to Dr. Mark reads: 


As scholar and humanitarian, 
teacher and expositor, scientist 
and researcher, you have given 
lavishly to and old 
throughout the world. Beloved 
by students and colleagues, your 
adopted proudly ac- 
claims you for the distinction you 


young 


country 
have brought. 


Observation: “After much occa- 
sion to consider the folly and mis- 
chiefs of a state of warfare, and the 
little or no advantage obtained even 
by those nations who have conducted 
it with the most success, I have been 
apt to think that there has never 
been, nor ever will be any such thing 
as a good war or a bad peace.” 


—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
From The Institute News 


Prosperity: It will continue, ac- 
cording to Dr. Leland I. Doan, pres- 
ident of The Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, and there will be no major 
business setback due to reduction in 


defense spending resulting from the 
cessation of the Korean conflict. 
“Rather,” he “I believe that 


any reduction in defense spending is 


said, 
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going to provide the best possible op- 
portunity for industry to generate, 
within itself, many uses for our al- 
ready enormous and steadily increas- 
ing productive capacity.” Private in- 
dustry’s big job for years to come is 
to prove to itself and to the world 
that it can continue to raise living 
standards in the United States. He 
cited the population growth and the 
“dramatic increase in personal in- 
come” over the past several years as 
important factors in extending the 
country’s present prosperity. 


New Officers: Of the Chemical 
Institute of Canada for 1953-54: 
President, Dr. J. W. T. Spinks, 
University of Saskatchewan; vice 
president, E. R. Rowzee, Polymer 
Corporation Limited; chairman of 
the board, Ludvig Firing, Canada 
Titanium Pigments, Ltd.; treasurer, 
T. H. G. Michael, Howards & Sons 
(Canada) Ltd.; manager 
and secretary, Dr. Garnet T. Page, 
18 Rideau St., Ottawa, Ont. The 
1954 Annual Conference will be held 
in Toronto, Ont., June 21-24, 1954. 


general 


MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Organic Process Development, Control 


and Pilot Plant Studies 


Laboratory 
Your Inquiries Invited 


211 E. 19th St. New York 3, New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1030 
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Local stocks 
mean eee 


efficient service 


More than 600 Merck Laboratory Chemicals are 
quickly available on a local basis from 64 strategically 
located supply houses. Next time you order, specify 
MERCK for “precision reagents” of outstanding 
purity, uniformity, and dependability. 


Merck Laboratory Chemicals 


Manwfacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JER 


Precision Reagents MERCK CoO., Inc. 


For Accurate Analysis 
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@ Back of every piece of Kewaunee 
Equipment is nearly 50 years of con- 
stant advance in design, construction 
and working convenience that has kept 
pace with the progress of Industries, 
Hospitals and Educational Institutions. 


@ And when it comes to Tables, Sinks 
and other Laboratory pieces requiring 
“Tops” defiantly resistant to acids, 
alkalies, solvents, heat and abrasion 
—KemROCK steps into the picture as 
one of Kewaunee’s “Top” salesmen. 
For example, back in 1941 Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation first ordered 


New Free Folder on KemROCK 


New Research Building of Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporction, Wyordotte, 
Michigon. 


One of Wycndotte’s Loboratories 
showing Kewaunee Equipment with 
KemROCK Tops. 


Kewaunee Equipment with these 
“Toughest of all Tops.”’ Now after 12 
years of experience, Wyandotte again 
specifies ““Kewaunee with KemROCK 
Tops”’ for their modern Research 
Building. 


@ KemROCK is an exclusive Kewau- 
nee product made from natural stone 
(free from veins and seams)—impreg- 
nated and coated with a synthetic resin 
—then baked. It is jet-black—takes a 
high polish and adds much beauty as 
well as amazing extra service to Lab- 
oratory pieces. 


sent on request. Remember, too, that Kewaunee field engineers are 


Manufacturers of Wood and Metal 
Laboratory Equipment 


Representatives in Principol Cities 


available to you without cost or obligation. 


J. A. Campbell, President 
5057 5S. Center 5t. 


Adrian, Michigan 


is one of our | 
Sales ‘> 
4 
| 
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The Chemist and His Industry 


Dr. George F. Rugar, F.A.LC. 
Technical Service Division, Diamond Alkali Company, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


(Presented at the Symposium on Public Relations for Chemists, held jointly 
by The American Chemical Society and the AIC in New York, N. Y.) 


; ion chemical industry is big busi- 

ness. According to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, in 1951 
the total value of the products classed 
as chemicals and allied products was 
about $18,500,000,000. The largest 
of about 
second largest 
and the third 
figures 


company showed sales 
$1,500,000,000; the 
about $927,500,000, 
about $861,000,000. 
compare favorably with the leaders of 
any other U. S. industry. There were 
about 10,500 companies emploving 
535,000 people. It is estimated that 
about 130,000 of these were chem- 
ists. Some of the more important con- 
siderations that have to do with the 


These 


public relations of these chemists to 
the industry are: What is the chem- 
ist doing in industry? How well is 
he doing it? What should he be 


doing ? 


First look at some chemists, who, 
judged by commonly accepted stand- 
ards, are doing very well. A list of 
names of chemists who are heads of 
companies, of others who are suc- 
cesses in the consulting field, or of 
still others who occupy other promi- 
nent positions in the management of 
the industry, indicates that thev be- 


How the chemist in his every- 
day life can do much to create and 
maintain favorable public relations 
for the chemical industry. 
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long in the class of men once charac- 
terized by Herbert Hoover as 
common” men in contrast to those in 


un- 


the other classification and known as 
the common man. They comprise that 
small group of chemists who have 
done many times over what might be 
expected of the common chemist. It 
is because of them that we enjoy many 
of the comforts we have today. Be- 
cause of them, too, the chemist has 
advanced far toward the goal of be- 
ing rated as a professional man. 


The hard-headed businessmen who 
make up the boards of directors of 
these companies select for the top 
echelon only men who they believe 
have the qualities of leadership and 
business acumen that will insure con- 
tinued success in their business. Why 
would a chemist be chosen? Simpl 
because as a chemist he has performed 
as a true professional man does; he 
has given his all in his assignments, 
and in addition has shown the human 


a 
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qualities, the leadership traits, and 
the initiative which business demands. 

Some of the characteristics of these 
chemists who have risen to the top 
follow. This is intended to be a com- 
posite sample and not the traits of 
any one single individual. 


When a chemist enters into his first 
connection with industry, he should 
not assume that the duties of the 
initial position will be those that he 
will follow throughout his profes- 
sional career. The chances are that 
he will soon be asked to take up a 
new assignment which bears only 
little resemblance to his first work. 
He should consider this a compliment 
from his superiors as well as an op- 
portunity to broaden his experience. 
This will mean probably that he 
has to do some extra studying and 
working on his own time. He can 
assume that he has been successful, 
if at a later date he is again asked to 
take up new duties which appear re- 
mote from any that he has already 
had. It is through this constant shift- 
ing from one position to another that 
a man develops and becomes of in- 
creasing value to himself and_ his 
company. If you look up some of the 
biographies of these successful men, 
vou will find many who started as 
research chemists, changed to plant 
control chemists, to shift foremen, to 
foremen, to superintendents, to mar- 
ket research directors, to research di- 
rectors, to vice presidents in charge 
of research, to executive vice presi- 
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dents in charge of research, to exe- 
cutive vice presidents, and finally to 


presidents. There are variations in 


this order of increasing responsibili- 
ties. This is a long hard climb and 
can take from twenty to thirty years. 
Why does the chemist get there? Be- 
cause he acts as a professional man 
all the way. 


You will find that these leaders 
have done much for the science of 
chemistry and more particularly for 
the chemist as a professional man. 
They have had time to be interested 
in actually promoting the science and 
in doing things to improve the status 
of the chemist. 


Because of their the 


ranks, these leaders appreciate the 


rise from 


problems of chemists, not only those 
in their own companies but chemists 
as individuals and as a group, and 
welcome the opportunity to do still 
more for their colleagues. 


We have talked about the “uncom- 
mon chemist,” now what about the 
common chemist? The first thing to 
be said is that chemists are individual 
people. At the 1952 Annual Meeting 
of THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists, Dr. Bywater spoke 
“The Chemist and His Industry 
Chemical Companies are People.” 
stressed also that chemists are peo- 
ple. I heartily endorse the thoughts 
expressed in his able presentation and 
wish to look now at the matter from 
a slightly different angle. 
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Problems to Solve 

We were rudely awakened by the 
recent sulphur shortage to the dis- 
quieting fact that some of our natural 
resources are being depleted rapidly 
and that the United States might be- 
come a “have not” instead of a “have” 
nation. The sulphur crisis was of 
national and world significance, but 
it was a challenge to the sulphur 
producing industry and in the last 
analysis to the chemical industry. 
There is no reason why we chemists 
outside the sulphur industry should 
stand idly by and deplore the ex- 
haustion of the supply in our great 
sulphur domes. We should realize 
that there are many other sources of 
sulphur, the utilization of which wait 


on the ingenuity of a chemist to find 


an economical method of production. 
Some real quantity of sulphur is now 
being produced by methods other 
than the Frasch method of getting it 
out of the ground. This is an in- 
stance of the chemist accepting his 
responsibility to industry. 


The Paley Report of “The Presi- 
Policy 
sion” lends point to the discussion. 
The over-all title of the report is 
“Resources for Freedom” published 


dent’s Materials Commis- 


in five volumes. For immediate con- 
cern, Volume IV “The Promise of 
Technology” is of greatest interest. 
It should be because it was written 
by members of our own profession. 
If you have hobbies in chemical fields 
outside that of your employers’ in- 
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terest, you will find there much that 
can be of keen interest. It gives a 
of the of the 


development of many chemicals (and 


brief review status 
related products) and lists many un- 
solved problems in connection with 
each. For example: Lithium is the 
lightest of the metals, with a weight 
less than a third that of magnesium 
and thus would seem suitable for 
aeronautical applications. But lithium 
the air or 
to immersion in water so readily that 


reacts with moisture in 
it is unsuitable for use except in an 
inert atmosphere or dry air. The solu- 
tion to this problem is a challenge 
to the industry and that means to 
the chemist. 

Then we can look at silicon, an 
extremely abundant element, compris- 
per cent of the 
It is useful in many 
applications as silica or in the form 


ing twenty-seven 
earth’s crust. 
of silicates. Its use as a metal has 
been and still is limited because it 
lacks ductility and because of its brit- 
tleness. Anyone can work on_ this 
problem, he does not have to be in 


the metallurgical industry. 
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that most abundant of 
air. Roughly eighty 
per cent of air is oxygen but in spite 
of its availability we have no really 


Consider 
raw materials 


economic process of securing it. 


The next most abundant natural 
resource is sea-water. A recent ad- 
vertisement of a chemical company 
stated that each cubic mile of sea- 
water 18,000,000 tons of 


magnesium. How far have we gone 


contains 


in utilizing the wealth contained in 
sea-water? Not far. We get some 
salt, some magnesium and some bro- 


mine. 


Support to Industry 

There is still another angle to con- 
sider. We can agree that the welfare 
of the chemist is bound to the wel- 
fare of the chemical industry. A 
sound and expanding industry pro- 
vides a demand for chemists and _ pre- 
sents opportunity for advancement 
and security. From another point of 
view it may be said that a sound and 
expanding chemical industry depends 
upon the initiative and loval support 
of the chemists in the industry. The 
more new products the chemist pro- 
duces the more the industry expands 
and at the time benefits the 
chemist through the creation of new 
jobs. 


There are many additional ways in 


same 


which the chemist can serve industry 
and at the same time assist in creat- 
ing and maintaining a favorable pub- 
lic relations position for the industry. 


Any discussion of an industry and 
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its people must include the attitude 


and policies of the government to- 
ward business in general and to cer- 
tain businesses in particular. It be- 
hooves the chemist to be informed on 
these matters and to be alert to the 
possible effects on his own industry. 
It is so easy for zealous government 
officials to transfer from one industry 
to another quite unrelated industry 
the enforcement of laws or directives 
under their jurisdiction. Some of the 
large companies in the food distribu- 
tion industry have been under attack 
for vears on the charge of being a 
monopoly. As individuals, not as 
chemists, we were interested in this 
policy because the outcome would in- 
evitably affect our own cost of liv- 
ing. We should be interested as chem- 
ists also because there are some chem- 
ical companies large enough to at- 
tract the attention of those looking 
for possible monopolies. The chemis* 
can be of service to his industry by 
being informed on these conditions 
and taking a stand in his own com- 
munity. The most difficult aspect is 
to get the facts. In spite of our 
marvelous developments in means of 
communication we still may not get 
facts. We are exposed to newspapers 
and magazines, to news-casters and 
commentators on radio and television 
and much of the information is not 
fact. 


The chemist should be vitally in- 
terested in the anti-trust suit against 
a large chemical company, currentlh 
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in the courts. It would be short- 
sighted of any chemist to adopt the 
attitude that the outcome of this suit 
affect him. Should the 


government be successful in this case, 


would not 


we can be sure that other chemical 
companies will also be considered 
too big. No one can tell where such 
a program would stop. The effects on 
the industry would be to start a trend 
for less expansion, thus limiting the 
development of new products and the 
attendant new jobs. If you as a chem- 
ist are satisfied that the facts do not 
justify the bringing of this suit by 
the government then it is proper that 
vou should work toward the develop- 
ment of a favorable public attitude 
toward this company and incidentally 
to the industry as a whole. 


Because the chemical industry is so 
big and because it has had a_tre- 


mendous impact on the public in 
many ways, it was to be expected that 
some pressure groups would be form 
ed that are inimical to the interests 
of the chemical industry. Such group: 
are interested usually in one or an- 
other segment of the industry rather 
than the whole. One of the best ex 
amples of this sort of thing is the 
attempt of Organic Farming Inc., to 
discredit the use of chemical fer- 
tilizers. Over the vears this group, 
or the leaders of this group, has tried 
to discourage the use of chemical 
fertilizers by the argument that the 
soil was depleted, that the beneficial 


earthworms were destroved and that 


PHE CHEMIST AND HIS INDUSTRY 


The Schepp Laboratories 


Chemical Research 


Product Development or Improvement 
Industrial—Agricultural—Biochemical 
Wm. J. Schepp, F.A.LC., Director 
Member—A. C. C. & C. E. 
21-23 Summit Ave. — Fairlawn 6-1212 


East Paterson, N. J. 


the produce was not suitable for food. 
It has been heartening to observe the 
way in which the editors of Chemical 
Week met this challenge in the in- 
terests of the 
Their handling of the subject has 


chemical industry. 
done much to inform people of the 
facts and to foster good public rela- 
tions for the industry. We may as- 
sume that chemists were responsible 
and should be given the credit. 
Another subject is the fluoridiza 
tion of drinking water for the pur- 
pose of decreasing 
dental The 
facts as I have been able to get them 


preventing or 


caries among children. 
are that a careful research program 
has been carried out, beginning on a 
small scale and finally on a_ large 
enough scale to confirm the initial 
instances when 


results. In several 


cities have proposed installing the 
fluoridizing system in the municipal 
water supply, there have been loud 
outcries against it. The usual objec- 
tion is that the chemical industry is 
trying to exploit the public with a 
poisonous chemical. Here again, the 


chemist can do much to keep favor- 
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able public relations for the chemical 
industry. 
Pollution Abatement 

Wherever there is a chemical plant 
there is the pollution problem. This 
practically always has two aspects, at- 
mospheric and water. To whom 
should the public look for assistance 
in solving these problems if not to the 
chemists? Who can do a better job 
of public relations for his company 
and the industry than the chemist? 
We know of instances where chemists 
have taken an active part in pollu- 
tion abatement programs with re- 
sultant betterment of public rela- 
tions for the industry. 

Fire Prevention 

Another field in which the chem- 
ist can be useful in promoting good 
public relations for the industry is 
that of the prevention of fire. Re- 
ference is made particularly to the 
loss of life from flammable clothing, 
plastic toys and decorative items. 
There have been periodic instances 
of highly flammable 
used for children’s clothes with fatal 
results. At Christmas times there 
have been flammable tree decorations 
on the market. The unfortunate oc- 


textiles being 


currences from these products reflect 
on the chemical industry. The chem- 
ist should do all he can to keep such 
materials out of commerce. 


Advertising 
The chemist should take an inter- 
est in the advertising that is done by 
the chemical industry. The first place 
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to make his influence felt is in con- 
nection with the advertising of his 
own company. His opinion on the 
advertising of others can also affect 
the tone of chemical advertising. 
There is no question that the adver- 
tisement with the sensational claims 
gets the greatest readership but the 
net result is bad from the public re- 
lations standpoint. 
Career Guidance 

The current scarcity of chemists 
and chemical engineers offers an op- 
portunity for chemists to do an ef- 
fective piece of public relations work. 
In order to interest high school stu- 
dents in choosing a career in science, 
many chemists from industry are 
meeting with the students and giv- 
ing them counsel and advice. It is 
not possible to overestimate the 
amount of good will for the chem- 
ical industry that can be generated 
by this type of work. The mere fact 
that an industrial man will take the 
time and have interest in helping the 
student makes a tremendously good 
impression on the parents and teach- 
ers. 

In summary, I have given a few 
examples of how the chemist in his 
evervdav life can do much to create 
and maintain favorable public rela- 
tions for the chemical industry. You 
will doubtless think of many more. 


Appointed: By Fisher Scientific 
Company, Manuel Nuno to head the 
company’s Mexico City office. 
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THE CHEMICAL OF 
UNUSUAL VERSATILITY 


SEBACIC ACID is one of the most versatile raw 
materials available to the chemical industry. The 
HARDESTY CHEMICAL CO. manufactures Sebacic 
Acid in two grades — both of which are avail- 
able in tonnage quantities. The properties are 
given below: 


HARCHEM SEBACIC ACID 
Ash 
Moisture 
lodine Number 
Melting Point 
Specific Gravity 25°/15° C 
APHA Color—2 grams 
Sebacic Acid HOOC-(CH:):-COOH 80 
dissolved in 50 ml. alcohol 
(C. P. grade is also available) 


Sebacic Acid is a free flowing powder, white in 
color, with a high melting point. Its chemical re- 
actions are similar to those of other aliphatic acids 
and is easily converted to esters, salts, amides, 
ester-amides, acid chlorides and many other use- 
ful derivatives. 

USES: Widely used in Plasticizers, Alkyd Resins, 
Fibres, Paint Products and other applications 
where its high heat stability and purity are of 
great advantage. 

Write for further information 


| HARDESTY CHEMICAL DIVISION 
HARDESTY CO., INC. 


0% max. 
5% max. : 
max. 
9° C min. : 
00 
max. 
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The spider manufactures the 
material, then designs and 
manufactures the web . . . he's 
skilled in every phase. 


k I 
Let’s put it this way. Where would you go for 


. 
is also essential a spider web2 
“ ‘ To the spider, of course. This skilled fellow 
in making produces the material, then designs and 
manufactures his “special apparatus.” He has 
special glassware inherited a long line of experience that makes 
him an expert in every phase. 
For exactly the same reasons, it pays to go to 
Corning for your special laboratory glassware. 


A whole department working for you 
But, there is another important reason, too. 
At Corning you'll find an entire department 
whose sole aim is to make exactly the appara- 
tus you need, have it ready when you need it, 
at attractive prices. 

If you have a special glassware problem, 
drop us a line. You may find that we have a 
drawing of just the apparatus you need. Or, 
perhaps you have a drawing of your own. 
Send that along and we'll make recommenda- 
tions without obligation to you. Write Special 
Apparatus Section, L & P Sales, Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


Corning makes the material—as : . 

the manufacturer of PYREX brand r Corning can call on the ex- 
chemical glass No. 7740, com- : perience of glass engi- 
plete facilities are available for 5 neers and skilled crofts- 
drawing tubing, pressing or blow- af men to meet your most 
ing glassware. exacting needs. 


PYRE > 4 the laboratory glassware that gives you economy, accuracy, durability 


CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, N. Y. 
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Mapping the Markets for Soil 


Conditioners 
Richard M. Lawrence 


Sentor 


Market Analyst, General Development Department, 


Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


(Synopsis ot a talk given at the Thirtieth Annual AIC Meeting, held at 


Philadelphia, Pa.) 


JHE 


conditioners is based on 


demand tor chemical soil 
their 
ability to combat the age-old prob- 
lems of poor soil; mud, clods, dust 
and crust. This results in higher crop 
vields, better emergence of seedlings, 
and faster growth, with important 
commercial advantages. Methods used 
in the original market survey on 
“Krilium” soil conditioner were out- 
lined. 

Major effort was placed on analy- 
sis of agricultural records to find 
crops valued at over $1000 per acre. 
Such “premium crop land” totaling 
more than 350,000 acres, comprises 
the most promising agricultural mar- 
kets 
now the object of a huge campaign of 


for chemical soil conditioners, 
testing and sales development. This 
land is tilled by approximately 136,- 
OOO 
commercial 


potential customers such as 


greenhouse operators, 
truck farmers, and tobacco growers. 
The  eight-million income 


families with some 200,000 acres of 


upper 


home gardens are also a major mar- 
ket. The 


program, 


great highway building 


with tremendous — earth- 
moving operations, creates thousands 


of acres of bare hillside which can 


be advantageously treated with chem- 
ical soil conditioners to prevent ero- 
sion, 

“Whatever the methods of the sur- 
vey, the dimensions of the potential 
market are vast”, it was concluded in 
estimating the market potential for 
unusual new products such as_ soil 
conditioners. There are three general 
approaches: 

1. Determine the commercial 
advantage of the product such 
truck 
farmers and greenhouse oper- 
Better 
seedlings and earlier-to-mar- 


as greater returns to 


ators. emergence ot 
ket crops are major advan- 
tages. 
Determine the prospective 
displacement of related pro- 
ducts, such as peat moss and 
other mulching agents. 
Study of special interests such 
as those of the home garden- 
er, represented by eight mil- 
families 


lion income 


which spend nearly one-half 


upper 


billion dollars annually on this 
hobby. 
Powerful basic trends will increase 


the demand for soil conditioners. 
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First is the need for more intensive 
farming, brought about by rapid 
population growth. “Every ten 
months this nation adds a city the 
size of Philadelphia and another two 
million mouths to feed.” 


Since the turn of the century, al- 
most one-third of the top soil has 
been lost by erosion. With increasing 
farm labor costs and rising land 
values, it is imperative that every 
acre be made more productive. The 
shorter work week and the movement 
to the suburbs, which provide more 
leisure and more space for home gar- 
dening, constitute other trends favor- 
ing the use of soil conditioners. 


Introduced: A new vinyl film, 


“porolated”, which has 700-per cent 
greater moisture-vapor transmission 
rate than the usual plastic film, by 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany. It is being manufactured into 
infants items, 
where air 


articles of rainwear, 
and household articles, 
transmission is as desirable as water 


resistance. 


PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 


Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 


3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 
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New Consultant: Dr. Lauren B. 
Hitchcock, F.A.1.C., who has opened 
an office in the Chemists’ Building, 
50 East 41st St., New York, N. Y., 
where he will specialize in problems 
of administration of research and de- 
velopment in industry. He was re- 
cently director of research and devel- 
opment of National Dairy Preducts 
Corp., and president of its subsidi- 
ary, National Dairy Research Lab- 
oratories, Inc., which continues as 
an important client. Previously he 
has taught at the University of Vir- 
ginia and has been connected with 
Hooker Electrochemical Company 
and the Chemical Division of the 
Quaker Oats Company. He is active 
in many chemical organizations. 


Awarded: To Dr. John E. Me- 
Keen, Hon. AIC, president of Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
the Order of Vasco Nunez de Bal- 
boa, with rank of Knight Command- 
er, the highest civilian honor of Pa- 
nama. 


Elected: John P. Remensnyder, 
F.A.LC., chairman of the Board of 
Heyden Chemical Corporation, New 
York, N. Y., as vice president of Mc- 
Arthur Chemical Co., Ltd., oldest 
chemical company in Canada. A 
majority stock interest in McArthur 
is held by St. Maurice Chemicals, 
Ltd., of Montreal, jointly owned by 
Heyden and Shawinigan Chemicals, 


Ltd. 
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Seventy-fifth Anniversary 
of The Chemical Society 
of Japan 
The Chemical Society of Japan is 
celebrating its seventy-fifth anniver- 


sary at meetings to be held October 
23rd to October 29th in Tokyo. 


Dr. Gustav Egloff, Hon. AIC, 
who has been invited to give four 
different lectures there on that oc- 
will also present greetings 
from THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
or CHemists, in the form of a scroll 
bearing this wording: 


casion, 


Greetings 
from 
THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
or CHEMISTS 
to the 
Chemical Society of Japan 


The members of The American 
Institute of Chemists congratu- 
late the Chemical Society of 
Japan on its seventy-five years of 
fruitful service, and they offer 
best wishes with confidence that 
the Chemical Society of Japan, 
through the science of chemistry, 
will bring great benefits to all 
peoples. 


Elected: J. V. N. Dorr, F.A.L.C., 
of the Dorr Company, New York, as 
vice president of the Technical So- 
cieties Council of New York, Inc. 
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Honored: Dr. William Blum, 
Hon. AIC, chemist at the U.S. Bu- 
1918 until 


his recent retirement, who received 


reau of Standards from 


the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in June. He was graduated 
from 1903 with 
the degree of bachelor of science in 
chemistry. After teaching chemistry 
at the University of Utah, where he 


that University in 


earned the degree of doctor of philo- 
sophy, he joined the Bureau of Stand- 
ards in 1909. In 1926 he received the 
first Gold Medal of THe American 
InNstitUTe oF Cremists. In 1944 
he was awarded the Edward Good- 
rich Acheson Gold Medal and Prize 
field of 


Blum is co- 


for his contributions to the 
electrochemistry. Dr. 
author of a standard work on Elec- 
troplating and Electroforming. He 
has published numerous articles in 


the field. 


Speaker: Dr. Foster D. Snell, 
F.A.1L.C., who delivered the follow- 
ing papers in Europe this summer: 
“The 
by Detergents,” 


of Fission Products 
76th 


Industrial 


Removal 
International 
Congress of Chemistry, 
Paris, France; “Detergency as Ap- 
plied to Radiological Decontamina- 
tion,’ Society of Chemical Industry, 
Nottingham, “The 
Role of Sequestrants in Radiological 


England; and 
Decontamination,” 13th Internation- 
al Congress of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry, Stockholm, Sweden. 


4 
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Used in the 
Production of 


Soaps 

Detergents 
Agricultural Chemicals 
Cosmetics 

Shampoos 
Germicides 

Latex 

Laundry Compounds 
Leather 

Metal Finishes 
Photo Solutions 
Pigments 

Pulp and Paper 
Emulsion Paints 
Textiles 

Rubberized Fabrics 


The Tetrines 


Tetrine Acid 

(99% + Active) 
Tetrasodium Tetrine 
Tetrasodium Tetrine S50 
Tetrasodium Tetrine 28 
Sodium Tetrine Liquid 

(26% Active) 
Sodium Tetrine 

Liquid Conc. 

(39% Active) 
Trisodium Tetrine 
Disodium Tetrine 


THE TETRINES 


To Sequester Trace Metals 


N ow Glyco is producing the 
Tetrines—ethylene diamine 
tetraacetic acid and salts— 
at its new plant at 
Williamsport, Pa. Containing 
the most modern equipment, 
this up-to-date plant is 
geared to supply your grow- 
ing requirements for metallic 
ion sequestering agents. 

Trace metal contaminants 
create processing difficulties 
and/or product impairment 
in every industry using pro- 
cess water. The ability of the 
Tetrines to chelate, or 
sequester, or complex 
di- and tri-valent metallic 
ions results in excellent 
control of contaminants 
in the many industries 
listed here. The Tetrines are 
stable to storage and to 
all temperatures and 
encountered— 
effective in high concentra- 
tions and extreme dilutions 
of metallic ions. 

Your inquiries for 
further information will 
receive our prompt attention. 


PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
26 Court Street, Brooklyn 1, N.Y 
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Candidates Certified by the American 
Board of Clinical Chemistry 


Dr. Joseph W. E. Harrisson, F.A.LC. 


Secretary-Treasurer American Board of Clinical Chemistry, Inc., 
Lawall and Harrisson, 1921 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE American Board of Clinical 
Chemistry, Inc., since its for- 
mal organization in April 1950 has 
received requests for applications 
from 689 individuals. Of these 409 
were completed and filed with the 
necessary data and supporting in- 
formation. The Board during the 
past three years has met on several 
occasions at which 379 of the filed 
applications were considered, and 231 
of these were granted certification. 
Applications were received from 
nearly every state as well as Canada, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
and an occasional one from countries 
where United States Army or Navy 
personnel are stationed. The greater 
number of applications originated 
from areas of concentrated popula- 
tion and centers of scientific or medi- 
cal training: New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Illinois, California and Loui- 
siana heing outstanding. Many of 
those applying conduct private lab- 
oratories; the majority, however, are 
connected with institutional work. 
The Board carefully weighed the 
facts submitted, and in many in- 
stances found it desirable to seek ad- 
ditional information of those in the 


same field and area as the applicant. 


Those certified to date include the 
names of many recognized for their 
numerous contributions toward the 
advancement of the profession; 
others who are younger will, it. is 
expected, advance themselves to the 
same position of respect as the years 
pass. 


Among the names of those cer- 
tified up to and including the An- 
nual 1953 Spring Meeting of the 
Board, with their affiliation at the 
time of certification and the certifi- 
cate number granted, are those of the 
following members of THe AMert- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS: 


86—Beltz, John H., Bell & Beltz, Lab- 
oratories, Philadelphia 40, Pa. 

131—Carlson, Warner William, Medical 
College of Alabama, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

124—Carmichael, Emmett B., Medical 
College of Alabama, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

77—Crookshank, Herman, R., Bureau of 
Animal Industry, USDA, Amarillo, 
Texas. 

180—Dubowski, Kurt M., The Norwalk 
Hospital, Norwalk, Conn 

126—Free, Alfred H., Miles-Ames Re- 
search Lab., Elkhart, Ind. 

7—Gaebler, Oliver H., Henry 
Hospital, Detroit, Mich. 

114—Gardiner, Eli, Gardiner 
tories, Forest Hills, N. Y. 


Ford 


Labora- 
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LaWall 
Labora- 


3—Harrisson, Joseph W. E., 
and Harrisson Research 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

53—Horwitt, 
Medical 
La. 

89 Hudson, Alfred 
Goldsboro, 

119—Katz, Albert Barry, 
Clinical Laboratory, 

120-—-Kave, Sidnev, Commonwealth of 
Va., Dept’. of Health, Office of 
Chief Med. Ex., Richmond, Va. 


39—Keller, Alexander G., 
of Pennsylvania Graduate 
pital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

137--Krasnow, Frances, Guggenheim 
Dental Clinic, New York, N. Y 


70—Macev-Hoobler, Icie G., The Child 
Research Center of Michigan, De- 
troit, Mich. 

154—-Oser, 
Laboratories, 
City, N. Y. 

155—Osgood, Harlow S., Swedish Hos- 
pital, Seattle, Washington. 

174—Perry, Margaret C., Columbia Hos- 
pital, Milwaukee, Wis. 

45—Pierce, Harold Barnard, University 
of Vermont College of Medicine, 
Burlington, Vt. 

34—Pierce, Leo Francis, L. F. 
Labs., Los Angeles, Calif. 

35—Pomerene, Elizabeth, St. 
Hospital, Mineola, N. Y 

109- -Ross, George, 
for Chronic 

110—-Sample, Albert Barron, Bryn Mawr 
Hospital, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


tories, 


Ochsner 
Orleans, 


Benjamin 
Foundation, New 


Edward A’Courte, 


Hackensack 
Hackensack, 


University 


Hos- 


Research 
Island 


Food 
Long 


Bernard L., 
Inc., 


Pierce 
Luke's 


Montifiore Hospital 
Diseases, New York, 


25—Samuelson, George Severine, New 
York State University Medical 
Center at New York, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


10—Samson, Mever, Samson  Labora- 
tories, Philadelphia, Pa. 


67—Sperry, Warren M., New 
State Psychiatric Institute, 
York, N. Y. 

219— Trimble, 
University 


Mass. 


York 
New 


Harvard 
Boston, 


Harry Clyde, 
Medical School, 
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Dedicated: ‘Vhe Merck Institute 
for Therapeutic Research, at Rah- 
way, N. J., May second, with nearly 
400 scientists, educators, govern- 
ment officials, and business leaders 
present. The new, 35,000-square foot, 
building completes a four-year con- 
struction program that provides the 
Institute with one of the most mod- 
ern of therapeutic research centers. 
Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll of New Jer- 
sey spoke on “Private Research and 
Public Welfare; Dr. Alan Gregg, 
vice-president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, discussed “Education as 
a Pharmaceutical Adjuvant,” and 
George W. Merck, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the Merck In- 
stitute and board chairman of Merck 
& Co., Inc., introduced the speakers. 


The activities of the Merck Insti- 
tute include: (1) Research on funda- 
mental problems aimed at adding to 
the general fund of knowledge ; (2) 
Investigations into the pharmacology 
and toxicology of specific drugs and 


chemicals; (3) 


and drugs for potency and safety: 


Assay of chemicals 
(4) The development of methods 
and the design (and construction) of 
needed for these 


instruments pur- 


poses. The Institute is staffed by 153 


persons, of whom 103 are technical 


personnel. One-fourth of the technical 
staff holds M.D. or Ph.D. degrees, 
and one-half of the staff has Mas- 


ter’s or Bachelor’s degrees. 
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COUNCIL 
OFFICERS 


President, Lincoln T. Work 
President-elect, Donald B. Keyes 


See etary, Lloyd Van Doren 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


COUNCILORS 


John R. Bowman, At-Large 
Emmett B. Carmichael, 

Alabama Chapter 
C. C, Concannon, At-Large 
M. L. Crossley, 4t-Large 
Gustav Egloft, Chicago Chapter 
Harry L. Fisher, 4t-Large 
L. H. Flett, Past President 
P. J. Gaylor, New Jersey Chapter 
Milton Harris, Washington Chapter 
M. J. Hiler, Ohio Chapter 
Harry N. Holmes, 4t-Large 
H. O. Kauffmann, Niagara Chapter 


National Council Meetings 

Meetings of the AIC National 
Council are scheduled to be held 
at The Chemists’ Club, 52 East 
4ist St.. New York, N. Y., at 
6:00 p.m., on the following dates: 


Sept. 16, 1953 
Nov. 11, 1953 
Jan. 13, 1954 
Mar. 10, 1954 
Apr. 14, 1954 


M. J. Kelley, New York Chapter 

Harold A. Levey, Louisiana Chapter 
John H. Nair, 4t-Large 

L. F. Pierce, Los Angeles Chapter 
Donald Price, 4t-Large 


M. Sittenfield, Pennsylvania Chapter 
Foster D. Snell, Past President 


Raymond Stevens, 

New England Chapti 
Charles L. Thomas, 4t-Large 
Florence Wall, 4t-Lar ge 
Albin Warth, Baltimore Chapter 


June Meeting 


The 290th meeting of the National 
Council was held June 30, 1953, at The 
Chemists’ Club, New York, N. Y. Presi- 
dent L. T. Work presided. 

The following ofhcers and councilors 
were present: F. A. Hessel, D. B. Keyes, 
J. H. Nair, M. Sittenfield, R. Stevens, L. 
Van Doren, F. E. Wall, L. T. Work and 
D. Young (alternate). K. M. Herstein and 
V. F. Kimball were present. 

The Council recommended that chapter 
retunds be paid in May and in October. 

President Work announced that the 
Chicago Chapter will hold a luncheon for 
AIC members during the ACS meeting 
in Chicago. He reported that he had 
spoken on scientific manpower before the 
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Engineering Manpower Commission. 

The report on the Annual Meeting fi- 
nances, prepared by John H. Staub, 
treasurer for the Annual Meeting, was 
presented and accepted with a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Staub for his excellent 
work. 

he Secretary reported that the mem- 
bership now numbers 2631. 

Ihe names of twenty-seven persons in 
arrears in dues and of thirteen persons 
whose addresses are missing were dropped 
from the membership roll. 

The death of LaVerne E. Cheney, 
F.A.LC., was announced, followed by a 
minute of silence in tribute to him. 

Mr. Nair reported as chairman of the 
Committee on Membership. 

Mr. Herstein announced that Dr. Rob- 
ert Mesrobian will be the new chairman 
ot the New York Chapter’s own member- 
ship committee. 

Dr. Keyes sketched the background of 
the present situation in scientific man- 
power and discussed future plans for the 
Committee on Manpower. 

Mr. Stevens reported that a luncheon 
meeting is being arranged by the New 
England Chapter. 


Mr. Herstein announced that the open- 
ing meeting of the New York Chapter’s 
program would be held on October 22nd. 


Among other activities, the New York 
Chapter is making a survey of the em- 
ployment agencies in the New York area 
that serve the chemical profession. 

Mr. Young stated that the New Jersey 
Chapter is making a survey to determine 
what kind of a person a chemist is. 

The New Jersey Chapter will serve as 
host for the Annual Meeting in 1954. 

The following new members’ were 
elected: 


FELLOWS 
Boehm, Edwin J. 
Vice President, Prior Chemical Corpo- 
ration, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
Carter, Albert S. 
General Assistant Director, Jackson 
Lab., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Wilmington 99, Dela. 
Coghill, Robert D. 
Abbott Labs., North Chicago, Ill. 
Cortelyou, Warren Pratt 
Professor and Chairman, Department of 
Chemistry, Roosevelt College, 430 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, III. 
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Dunn, Max S. 
University of California at Los An- 
geles, Chemistry Building, West Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Farber, Milton 
Senior Chemist, Herstein Labs., 
66 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 
Fugger, Joseph 
Assistant Professor of Research, Anti- 
och College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
Henry, Dan L. 
Partner, Law & Company, P. O. Box 
1558, Atlanta 1, Ga. 
Hill, Luther Randolph 
President, Process Designs, Inc., 45 
North Broad Street, Ridgewood, N. J. 
Kapp, Benjamin 
Western Representative, Van Amerin- 
gen-Haebler, Inc., 517 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Kirby, Ben Harrison, Jr. 
Chemist, General Aniline & Film Corp., 
Grasselli, N. J. 
Lawson, James A. 
U.S. Department of 
tional Production Authority, 
New General Acct. Offce 
Washington, D.C. 
Mencher, Hymen 
Chief Chemist, Extrin Foods, Inc., 70 
Barclay Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Perrine, J. Harold 
Manager, Administration Division, Re- 
search & Development Department, Sun 
Oil Company, Marcus Hook, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Pommer, Alfred Michael 
Chemist, Ordnance Electronics Division, 
National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 
Schoenholz, Daniel 
Research Group Director, Foster D. 
Snell, Inc., 29 West 15th Street, New 
York 11, N. Y. 
Segura, Gonzalo Jr. 
Chief Radiochemist, Foster D. Snell, 
Inc., 29 West 15th Street, New York 
Smith, B. Ashby 
Chemist, U.S. Dept. of Agric., Southern 
Regional Research Lab., 2100 Robert E. 
Lee Blvd., New Orleans 19, La. 


Smith, Theodore 
Chemist, Celon 
lowa. 


Commerce, Na- 
3-10-G 
Building, 


Company, Muscatine, 
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Thompson, John E, 
President, Reliable Packing Co., P. O. 
Box 2023, Chicago 9, Ill. 

Tinker, John Marlin 
Division Head, E. 1. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc., Jackson Lab., P. O. 
Box 525, Wilmington 99, Dela. 

Vliet, Elmer Bennett 
Vice President and Scientific 1dminis- 
trator, Abbott Labs., North Chicago, Il. 

Weissberg, Melvin 
Chief Chemist, Brileo Labs., 1551 63rd 
Street, Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 


MEMBERS 


Dusenbury, Joseph H. 
Research Chemist, Caleo Chemical Divi 
sion, American Cyanamid Co., Bound 
Brook, N. J. 

Leven, Martin R. 
Ditto Inc., Harrison & Oakley Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


ASSOCIATES 


Amante, Gene Davis 
Chemist, Processing Laboratory, East- 
man Kodak Company, Las Palmas Ave- 
nue, Hollywood, Calif. 
Cobb, James Lamont 
1-5 Process & Development, Calco 
Chemical Division, American Cyana- 
mid Company, Bound Brook, N. J. 
Dean, Robert Waters 
General Foods, Inc., Central Labs., 11th 
& Hudson Streets, Hoboken, N. J. 
Francis, Loretta Teresa 
81 East 28th Street, Bayonne, N. J. 
Warren, Mary Jane 
83 Cloister Place, Staten Island 6, N. Y. 
Zegelbone, Leonard 
Central Research Labs., General Foods 
Corp., lith & Hudson Street, Hoboken, 


THE LENTO PRESS 


Distinctive Printing 


441 Pearl Street New York, N.Y. 


WoOrth 2-5977 


Will You Come 


Sept. 8, 1953. Chicago Chapter AIC 
Luncheon for members attending the 
124th meeting of the American Chem- 
ical Society in Chicago. 12:15 p.m 
Illinois Room, Palmer House. Speaker: 
Dr. Otto Eisenschiml, F.A.LC., “Self 
Analysis.” 


Oct. 1, 1953. Los Angeles Chapter. Elks 
Club, 607 S. Park View St., Los An 
geles, Calif. Social hour 6 p.m. Dinner 
7 p.m. $3.40. Speaker: Dr. Robert E. 
Vivian, dean of the College of En- 
gineering of the University of South- 
ern California. “Around the World for 
M.S.A."” Dr. Vivian's talk covers his 
service as chemical production special- 
ist for the U.S. Mutual Security 
Agency. 


Oct. 9, 1953. Chicago Chapter Award 
of the 1953 Honor Seroll to Dr. Hilton 
Ira Jones, F.A.L.C. Dinner, Furniture 
Club of America. Speakers include Dr. 
Rov C. Newton, F.A.LC. and Chester 
Gould. Reservations: $4.00. Edward 
Rapkin, Armour Research Laboratories, 
1425 West 42nd Street, Chicago 9, Illi- 
nois. 

Oct. 22, 1953. New York Chapter. 

Opener Meeting. Informal Dinner at 

Stauffers, 540 Fifth Ave., New York, 

N. Y. Talk in the lighter vein by Dr. 

Walter R. Smith, F.A.LC., of Godfrey 

L. Cabot, Inc. Boston, Mass. 


Oct. 30, 1953. Ohio Chapter. Ohio 
Room. Mayflower Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 
Dinner. Award of Hon. AIC Member- 
ship to Dr. R. P. Dinsmore, F.A.LC., 
vice president, Goodyear Tire & Rub 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio. Reservations: 
Harold M. Olson, The Harshaw Chem 
ical Co., 1945 E. 9th St, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. 


Dec. 3, 1953. New York Chapter. Joint 
Meeting with American Chemical So- 
ciety. Dinner at Carbide & Carbon 
Cafeteria, 30 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Speaker, Dr. Robert Gunning, 
“How to Improve Your Technical 
Writing.” 
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Upportunities 
Doris Eager, M.A.1.C. 


Positions Available 


Assistant Product Sales Manager: 
Organic Chemicals. Chemical or chemical 
engineering degree. Experience in selling 
and sales management with basic organic 


chemicals. Capable of addressing meet- 
ings; collecting, interpreting distri- 
buting information on production per 


formance, product availability, competi- 
tive activities. Age 35-45. Salary up to 
$15,000 plus usual benefits and incentive 
plan paying up to 30% of salary. Loca- 
tion midwest. Box 91, THe CHemist, 


General Manager: Successful general 
management experience in production, 
sales and profit goals. Production and ad- 
ministrative experience in chemical pro- 
manufacturing industry. Knowledge 
of marketing and promotion methods. 
Capable of coordinating sales and produc- 
tion. Ability to plan and carry through 
programs. Salary $25,000 or better de- 
pendent upon capabilities. Box 93, THe 
CHEMIST. 


cess 


Staff Assistant to 
Director of Development, between 30-35 
years of age; Ph.D. or equivalent in 
physical or organic chemistry. Original 
thinker with initiative to establish and 
carry through own programs with mini- 
mum supervision. Approximately 5 years 


Senior Chemist: 


experience in chemical research and devel- 
opment with industrial organization. Loca- 
midwest. Box 95, THe CHemisr. 


tion 


Supervisor, good production man. Ex 
perience wanted in nickel-chrome plating 
and anodizing, to work in factory of 300 
employees of firm that fabricates and 
finishes sheet metal decorative trim 
$6,500 up. Box 97, Tue Cnemist. 


Librarian for chemical library. Wom- 
an. Metropolitan area of New York City. 
Degree in chemistry. Box 99, THe 
CHEMIST. 


CHEMIST 


Chemists Available 


Biochemist: F.A.1.C., Ph.D. with basic 
engineering courses. Main experience food 
and pharmaceuticals; research and devel- 
opment, control, technical service and 
writing; some production; some teaching. 
Mature, healthy and energetic, four de- 
pendents. Desires responsible research for 
supervisory position. Will relocate. Box 
92, Tue CuHemist. 


Organic Chemist: Ph.D., F.A.LC. Di- 
versified experience, including supervi- 
sory, in the synthesis and development of 
pharmaceuticals from laboratory through 
full scale production, including formula- 
tion work. Publications. Age 33, family. 
Desires challenging opportunity with good 
growth potential. Box 94, THe CnHemist. 

Organic Chemist: Ph.D., 1951, exten- 
sive background in organic synthesis and 
development of analytical methods. Seeks 
position as project leader. Prefers loca- 
tion in New York area. Box 96, THe 
CHEMIST, 


New Building: For Eli Lilly and 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., to pro- 
vide 41,000 sq. feet of floor space for 
development and control administra- 
tion, biochemical manufacturing ad- 
the medical 
research library, and patent depart- 
ment. Work will be completed in 
mid-1954, 


ministration, division, 


EVANS 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Organic and Inorganic Chemistry 
Processes — Products 
Unusually Extensive Facilities 
Your Inspection Invited 
250 East 43xp St.. New York 17, N. Y. 
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FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


For Your Library 


Biological Chemistry 


In Introduction to Biochemistry. By 
Ilexander Gero. Blakiston Co., Inc., 
1952. 340 pp. $5.00. 

Dr. Gero is associate professor of phar- 
macology at Hahnemann Medical Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, and has written this 
volume for the undergraduate student 
preparing for medical or dental school 
or for graduate study in one of these sci- 
ences. In most texts on the subject the 
biological view of biochemistry has been 
unduly stressed, giving to college courses 
on the subject unnecessary duplication of 
subject matter studied in medical school, 
where on the other hand, students need 
thorough training in organic and physical 
chemistry not always provided by under- 
graduate courses. 

For these students, Dr. Gero’s treat- 
ment of biochemistry will be most useful 
since his text is a somewhat advanced 
organic chemistry with particular emphasis 
on that matter most pertinent to physio- 
logical chemistry. He has filled in the 
gaps so often left in elementary organic 
chemistry courses, such as optical activity, 
chemistry of heterocycles, etc. And the 
book contains two chapters giving a brief 
and elementary summary of those prin- 
ciples of physical chemistry necessary for 
an understanding of biochemistry. 

Dr. Freverick A. Hesser, F.A.LC. 


P-V-T Relationships of 
Organic Compounds 
By Robert R. Dretshach, Handbook Pub- 


lishers, 1952. x 11”, 303 pp. 


$10.00. 


A major purpose of this book is to 
provide a readily understood reference 
volume for reading directly the variation 
of vapor pressure with temperature of a 
compound and to provide by means of 
simple equations and their parameters a 
means for calculating the rate of change 
in boiling point. During the last vear, 
the reviewer, an organic chemist, has 
tested the tables for a variety of com- 
pounds including aromatic naphthenic 
and parafinic hydrocarbons, halides, al- 
cohols, aldehydes and ketones, and esters. 
The calculated boiling points have been 


in remarkable agreement with the ex- 
perimental values. Further, the calculated 
values have permitted a choice to be 
made among several values variously re- 
ported for the same compound. 

The use of the tables is clearly set 
forth in the first fifteen pages by means 
of sample calculations. About an hour or 
two of study is all that is required to 
become acquainted with their use. Then 
follows 230 pages of tables representing 
the data for the 23 families of organic 
compounds, Pages 255 to 293 are unusual 
for a book of this type. They present the 
physical chemistry behind the tables and 
equations in a clear, concise and com- 
plete manner starting with the history of 
the Antoine equation and of the Cox 
chart. Included are several helpful nomo- 
graphs for boiling point variations with 
pressure. Finally, there are several pages 
devoted to “How to determine the Cox 
chart family to which a compound be- 
longs.” 

This book has unquestioned utility for 
the organic chemist, but it also is valuable 
for the engineer who must know or es- 
timate the latent heat of vaporization at 
any temperature, the orthobaric vapor 
density to a reduced temperature (Tr) 
of 0.92, and the densities of liquids at 
various temperatures. Additional informa- 
tion concerns the estimation of critical 
temperatures of polar and non-polar sub- 
stances and the accuracy of density and 
refractive index measurements. 

The format of the book is exceedingly 
well adapted to the extensive tables. The 
pages are 81% by 11 inches. Textual mat- 
ter is presented by dividing the pages 
in two so as to make 5'% by 8% pages, 
which are quite easy to read. 


—Dr. Ernest I. Becker, F.A.LC. 


Cellulose, The Chemical 
That Grows 


By William Haynes. Doubleday & Co., 

Inc., 1953. 386 pp. $4.00. 

The enthusiasm necessary for writing 
a book is often dissipated in the effort 
of securing and expounding the details 
of the story. In Haynes’ new book the 
enthusiasm has survived; it scintillates 
through the carefully selected material 
with such vigor that it happily can be 
reflected in this review. Here is writing 
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for the non-specialist without the sacrifice 
of accuracy; here is dramatization with- 
out distortion of the facts. Historical per- 
sonalities, their research and industrial 
work emerge strikingly alive from these 
pages. Of Robert Hooke, the author of 
VMicographia (1664), we read (p. 106): 
“The doctor was an efficient, brainy 
egotist who took no pains to hide his 
disdain for the mistakes of the rest of 
blundering mankind.” About the develop- 
ment of plastics, we find (p. 243): “Dur- 
ing the depression decade, 1929-39, svn- 
thetic plastics blossomed forth like a 
forsyvthia bush in April.” The advent of 
“dissolving cellulose” is explained with 
dates, names, and cost figures and sum- 
marized (p. 281): “History repeated it- 
self: the same source, wood pulps, that 
broke the old cellulose bottleneck for 
paper a century ago, was destined to 
give us chemical cellulose far bevond the 
supply available from linters.” 


Although Haynes wrote for that fabu- 
lous being, the intelligent layman, many 
a cellulose chemist mav read this book 
with the profit obtainable from a_well- 
presented synopsis of the whole field. The 
statistical figures in the appendices should 
interest not only an economist. The only 
criticism that the “expert” may raise could 
be directed against the statements on 
page 76 concerning lignin. We have learn- 
ed much about this “obdurate material”, 
and considerable quantities of it are be- 
ing used although by far not all of 
it that is available.” 

Dr. Eouarp Farser, F.A.LC. 


A Study of Antimetabolites 
By G. W. Wooley. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc. 1952. 269 pp. 614" x 9%”. $5.00. 
Antimetabolites produce deficiency di- 
seases in living organisms. Their effect 
may be studied on animals, plants, and 
other living things. Some antimetabolites 
occur normally as regulators of meta- 
bolism. Others such the sulfamide 
compounds have been found useful in 
the treatment of diseases. Antimetabolites 
are related to the enzyme substrate, to 
the product of reaction or the coenzyme. 
Dr. Wooley has placed himself in an en- 
viable position for having exceedingly 
well presented the youngest members of 
the biochemical family, the antimetabolites. 
—Dr. Henry Tauser, F.A.LC. 
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Chemical Books Abroad 
RUDOLPH SEIDEN, F.A.LC. 


Strassenbau, Chemie und Technik Ver- 
lagsgesellschaft, Heidelberg: Schaum, by 
E. Manegold; 1953, 512 pp. (291 ill.), 
DM 64.—Soap bubbles are of interest 
not only to children, but—for various 
scientific reasons—to physicists, chemists, 
mathematicians and technicians as well. 
A thorough investigation of all these as- 
pects is being offered by Prof. Manegold, 
one of the foremost colloid chemists, in 
his new book. He gives a general review 
of foams, particularly polyhedron foam, 
and then discusses in detail foaming, 
foaming power, foam stability; capability 
of aqueous and organic solutions for 
foam formation; structure of surface 
films; properties of lamellas, bubbles, and 
foams; formation, uses, and destruction 
of foams. The needs for foams in indus- 
try and technique are manifold—e.g., for 
fire fighting, in flotation processes, in the 
production of certain types of concrete, 
glass, insulating materials, rubber, plas- 
tics, soaps, bread, beverages, medical 
and cosmetic preparations, insecticides, 
etc. 


Vandenhoeck & Rupprecht, Goettin- 
gen: Kurzes Handbuch der Chemie, Vol. 
2: Biz-K, by W. Koglin; 1953, 496 pp., 
DM 49.—Like the first volume (THE 
Cuemist, February, 1953), this second 
volume of the new encyclopedia of chem- 
ical compounds contains a wealth of data 
arranged in a manner understandable to 
readers anvwhere. There are 11,764 
chemicals described in this book—from 
Bizvklo[0,4,4]-dekan to Kyrosit: these in 
only a few lines, others many columns 
long: eg. Holz (wood) more than 12 
pages, Kadmium (Cd) and its salts al- 
most 6 pages, etc. A monumental work, 
invaluable to all chemists and engineers! 


Brandstetter Verlag, Wiesbaden: Eng- 
lisch - deutsches technisches Woerterbuch, 
by R. Ernst; 1951, 671 pp., DM 19.80.— 


The second volume of this dictionary 
gives the German meaning of over 50,000 
English terms of industrial technics and 
of related fields of science and engineer- 
ing. The first volume, Ernst’s German- 
English dictionary, was reviewed in this 
column in October, 1950. 
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Something New 


“Materials Used to Combat Corrosion 
in Steam-operated Vacuum Ejectors,” 
David H. Jackson, F.A.L.C. Request it 
from Croll-Reynolds Inc., 17 John 
St., New York 38, N. Y. 

“Standard Unit Rectifiers and Their 
Applications.” Brochure. American Rec- 
tifier Corporation, 95 Lafayette Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

“The Bellows Drill Press Feed.” Bul- 
letin. The Bellows Company, 222 West 
Market St., Akron, Ohio. 

“RCL Catalog of Nuclear Instruments.” 
Professional Equipment Co., Inc., 149 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


“Western Resources Handbook.” For in- 
formation write Stanford Institute, Stan- 
ford, Calif. 

Unit Steam Generator.” 
Preferred Utilities Manu- 
1860 Broadway, New 


“Preferred 
Bulletin 2000. 
facturing Corp., 
York 23, N. Y. 

“New Metal Powders.” Information. 
The Glidden Co., Chemical-Pigment Divi- 
sion, 1717 Summer St., Hammond, In- 
diana. 

“Pilot Plant and Laboratory Safety Fire 
and Explosion Problems,” by Mathew M. 
Braidech, F.A.1L.C., Director of Research, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 


John St., New York, N. Y. 


“G.A.B. Interference Filters.” Bulletin 
No. 180. Photovolt Corp., 95 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

“New Line of Open Channel 
Meters.” Bulletin F1606. The 
Company, Waterbury 20, Conn. 


Flow 
Bristol 


“Dag Colloidal Graphite for Assembly 
and Run-In of Engines and Machinerv.” 
Bulletin No. 421. Acheson Colloids Co., 
Division, Acheson Industries, Inc., Port 


Huron, Mich. 


“Hydrion Demineralizer Units.” Folder. 
A. E. Tomkins and Co., 1828 Columbia 
Road, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 
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“The Effect of the Use of Floor Wax 
on Vinyl Flooring,” a report by Cyril S. 
Kimball, F.A.1.C. Chemical Specialties 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., 110 E. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
of Lignite in a Com- 
mercial-Scale Pilot Plant.” Investigation 
4940. Free. Bureau of Mines, Publica- 
tions Distribution Section, 4800 Forbes 


“Gasification 


St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


“Ortho-Ethvinitrobenzene and ortho- 
Ethylaniline.” Bulletin) No. 0-79. Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, St. Louis 4, Mo. 

“Atom Model Sets.” Booklet. Fisher 
Scientific Co., 717 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 
19, Pa. 

“Seed Treatments with Peroxygen 
Chemicals.” Bulletin No. 33. Becco Sales 
Corp., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 

“Stvrene Oxide.” Booklet. Dow Chem- 
ical Co., Midland, Mich. 

“Maisch Automatic Pipetting System.” 
Information. Central Scientific Co., 1700 
Irving Park Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 

“Ethyl Acetate, Properties and Essen- 
tial Information for Safe Handling and 
Use.” Data Sheet SD-51. $0.25. Manufac- 
turing Chemists’ Association, Inc., 246 
Woodward Building, Washington 5, D.C. 

“Noreleco portable industrial x-ray 
unit, MG 160”. Information. North Amer- 
ican Philips Co., Ine., 750 S. Fulton Ave., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y 


“Double-Range Indicating Millivolt- 
meter Pyrometer.” Information. Minnea- 
polis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

“Mauser Stainless Steel Vernier Cali- 
per.” Information. George Sheer Co., Inc., 
200 Lafayette St., New York 12, N. Y. 


“Blaw-Knox Resin Equipment.” Bulle- 
tin 2414. Blaw-Knox Co., Process Equip- 
ment Dept., Farmers Bank Building, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 

Information. 

Fast 42nd 


“Sodium Epoxystearate.” 
W. C. Hardesty Co., Inc. 41 
St.. New York 17, N. Y. 
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RARE CHEMICALS 


O. JOHNSON & E. SCUDDER 


92 ORCHARD STREET 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Appointed: Assistant to the presi- 
dent of Foster D. Snell Inc., 29 West 
15th St., New York, N. Y., John B. 
Calkin, F.A.I.C., where he will also 
be director of market research. He 
has recently been associated with the 
University of Maine where he was 
director of the Department of Indus- 
trial Cooperation and secretary of 
the University of Maine Pulp & 
Paper Foundation. He is a_ recog- 
nized authority on the chemistry of 
pulp and paper and cellulose. He was 
also associated with fire prevention 
and fire safety in cooperation with the 
Insurance Department of the State 
of Maine. 


Research Award: 
close November first 
for the Glycerine Producers’ Asso- 


Glycerine 
Nominations 


ciation contest, held to recognize out- 
standing research in the application 
of glycerine or its derivatives during 
the Official 
blanks may be obtained from the asso- 
ciation at 295 Madison Ave., New 


York 17, N. Y. 


current year. entry 


Condensates 
Ed. F. Degering, F.A.1.C 


It seems obvious that as a citizen, the 
scientist’s social responsibility is at least 
as great as his understanding of man and 
nature. — A. J. Carlson. 


DuPont's recent change to Type 42 
Orlon acrylic staple means (1) improved 
affinity for acid dyes applied by the cop- 
per ion method, (2) better dyeability at 
lower temperatures with acid dyes, (3) 
better light fastness with acid dyes and 
dispersed dyes, (4) a wider range of acid 
dyes applicable at 212°F., and (5) bright- 
er shades with acid dves without carriers. 


At least one textile processing plant is 
now using antibiotics to control slime- 
forming bacteria. 


Tell-tale paints, made with chemicals 
derived from oil, have been made to 
change color when they reach certain 
temperatures. They can be sprayed or 
spread on inaccessible spots in aircraft 
engines or industrial heat exchangers 
where it is important to know the maxi- 
mum temperatures but difficult to use 
measuring instruments. 


New industrial bonding agents are said 
to bond all metals and alloys in common 
use as well as to join glass, wood and 
plastics to each other or to metals. The 
bonding agents come in rod, paste, liquid 
and powder form — are divided into two 
types for hot and cold application. Bonds 
between similar or dissimilar metals and 
between metals and non-metals are said 
to give tensile strengths up to 7500 psi 
and to be non-ferrous and electrical in- 
sulators. 

A new procedure for study of combus- 
tion chamber deposit formation involves 
the use of motor fuel containing tetraethyl 
lead in which the lead is radioactive. 
“The exact location and distribution of 
the radioactive lead salts which this ad- 
ditive deposits within the combustion 
chamber can be detected later by means 
of x -ray film.” 

—Dr. Harotp P. Lanpert and 
B. M. Strurcis 
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Communications 


Credit to Our Authors 
To the Editor: 


From time to time THe CHEMIST 
contains articles of such general in- 
terest to all technical people that it 
seems unfortunate that its circulation 
is (mainly) restricted to chemists. It 
seems equally unfortunate that Sci- 
En-Tech News, publication of the 
Chicago Technical Council, is hard 
put to find locally enough articles 
of general interest to all technical 
people to keep its columns filled. To 
remedy both these unfortunate situa- 
tions, you are requested to grant to 
Sci-En-Tech News permission to re- 
print some of those very excellent 
which appear in THE 
Cuemist. Full credit will, of course, 
be given to THe Cnemisr as the 
source of this material. 


articles 


Sci-En-Tech News has a monthly 
circulation of 17,000, exclusively to 
engineers and_ scientists who are 
members of technical societies af- 
filiated with the Chicago Technical 
Council. The Chicago Chapter, AIC, 
is a charter member of the council, 
and its delegates have always been 
most active in its affairs. AIC mem- 
bers of the Council include the pres- 
sent president, two past presidents, 
a director and the 
editor of Sci-En-Tech News. The 
general chairman of the Career Con- 


the treasurer, 
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ference, a major project of the 
Council, is now and always has been 
an AIC member. 
—A.sert S. Henick, F.A.1L.C. 
Editor, Sci-En-Tech News 


Reprinted 
To the Editor: 


I would like permission to reprint 
“Chemists Are Human Beings” by 
S. D. Kirkpatrick as appearing in the 
January, 1953, Tue CHemist.. . 

It is very good ... We think you 
are doing a real service to the pro- 
fession by printing articles of such 
quality. 

—John R. Kuebler, 
Grand Recorder 
Alpha Chi Sigma Fraternity 


Suggests Industrial 
Conferences 


To the Editor: 

The Technical Societies Council 
of the Niagara Frontier, compris- 
ing representatives from some thirty 
technical societies with local chapter 
memberships of close to four-thou- 
sand engineers and chemists in the 
Western New York area, staged a 
most Industrial Confer- 
ence and Exhibit at the Hotel Statler 
in Buffalo on April twenty-second. 


successful 


This one-day conference drew a 
paid attendance of 714, with 476 
at the luncheon at which Dr. A. B. 
Kinzel, president of Union Carbide 
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and Carbon Research Laboratories, 
Inc., was guest-speaker. A series of 
twelve panel programs were staged 
Plant Maintenance; Tool En- 
Cost Mainte- 
Instruments 


on: 
gineering for Low 


nance; Industrial and 


Controls; Application of Plastic as 
an Engineering Material in Modern 
Product Design; Air Pollution; Ma- 
terial Handling Equipment Mainte- 
Plant Mainte- 
nance; New Chemical Developments 
Frontier; Plan- 
Growth in 
Condition- 
Industrial Processing ; 
Materials of Con- 
Chemical Process 
Equipment; and Lubrication’s Con- 
tribution to Plant Maintenance. 


nance; Electrical 


of the Niagara 


ning for Industrial 
the Niagara 
ed Air for 

Non-Metallic 


for 


Frontier; 


struction 


The panel on New Chemical De- 
velopments included five topics: (1) 
“Mylar”, du Pont’s 
polyester film. “Fiberfax”, the cera- 


versatile new 
mic fiber with a melting point of 
1800°C., produced by Carborundum 
Company. (3) “New Silicone Chem- 
icals” including the silicone oxyhy- 
dride developed at Linde Air Pro- 
(4+) the 


amazing materials 


ducts. “Metal-Ceramics”’, 
alloy-like 
made by fusing refractory oxides like 
with melting point 
metals like chromium. (5) “The De- 
velopment of New Chemical Pro- 
able discussion of the 
many steps involved in developing, 


new 


alumina high 


ducts”, an 


producing and marketing a new 


chemical product. 
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Promotion of this type of Indus- 
trial Conference might well be spon- 
sored and organized by INsTiITUTE 
Chapters as a service to their com- 
which 
AIC members might derive 


munities and for the value 
local 
from learning about new technical 
developments. 


—L. F. Hoyt, F.A.I.C. 


Of Career Significance 
To the Editor: 


In our monthly Chronicle Guid- 
ance Service, we include reprints of 
articles that have career significance 
to high school students. In reviewing 
the September 1951 issue of THe 
Cuemist, I noticed the article, 
“Opportunities in Chemistry.” This 
is just the type of articles we like 
to reprint... 


—Chronicle Guidance Press 


Awarded: To John W. Johnson, 
Jr., A.A.L.C., a $2,100 fellowship to 
work for the doctorate degree in 
chemistry at the University of IIli- 
nois this fall. He received an AIC 
student medal award from the Chi- 


cago AIC Chapter this June. 


HILLARY ROBINETTE, JR. 


Chemical Consultant 


Technical and Economic Surveys 
Product Development 
Chemical Market Research 
P.O. Box 607 Ardmore, Pa. 
Telephone: MIdway 2-6457 
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Yesterday this was 
an Empty Room 


To convert an empty room into a 
modern, completely equipped, oper- 
ating chemical laboratory figuratively 
overnight is quite a feat . . . even for 
Fisher! But we did it. 

At 3:30 one afternoon came urgent 
instructions from an eastern metals 
firm. At 4:45 our shipping depart- 
ment was getting out the order. The 
next morning the customer was un- 
crating the complete laboratory 
assembly, and by that afternoon every 
section of Fisher Unitized Furniture 
was in place. 


We'd prefer not to be quite so 
rushed. But we could do it again be- 
cause Fisher scientifically planned 
laboratories are made up to your 
exact specifications from modular, 
unitized steel laboratory furniture of 
most practical design. 


More than 21 basic units are avail- 
able from stock. Put together to meet 
your requirements, the result is an 
integrated laboratory, coinpletely 
modern in appearance and efficiency. 

Providing complete laboratories is 
only one facet of our interesting busi- 
ness. Implementing them with appa- 
ratus, instruments, supplies, reagent 
chemicals, glassware, even to sug- 
gested procedures and techniques, are 
others. Everything but providing the 
chemist, metallurgist or technician 
himself! 

Whatever your laboratory problem 
or need . . . take it to Fisker first. 


Fisher Scientific Compony—Plonts and Com- 
plete Stocks: Pittsburgh, New York, Washington, 
St. Louis, Montreal, Toronto. Branch Offices: 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC 


America's Largest Manufacturer-Distributor of Laboratory Appliances and Reagent Chemicals 
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FISHER 


WHITE CHEMICAL 


But even more important than the appearance of 
cleanliness is the purity and safety of “U. S.” white 
chemical porcelain itself. Completely iron-free, 
chemically inert, dense, impervious, chemical 
porcelain is the ideal material for handling fine 
chemicals — both in laboratory and production. 


THE U. S. STONEWARE COMPANY 


CERAMICS DIVISION AKRON 9, OHIO 
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